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\ Henderson, Hanover 
M. Wilder é 


kind could be presented, to be guilty of so hei- 
thers, Amesbury 


nous an ofience. Nevertheless, the system of 
head-money had been attended with great evil. 
Che slave-ship was not prevented from taking 
-laves on board ; she did not then weigh enough, 
‘o use the language of the Old Bailey, for the 
captor—it was aot worth her while to seize her 
then, but let her complete her cargo. So the 
cruizer suff-rs her to proceed on her voy-' 
age, making chase after her; and the slave-ship 
attempts to make the voyage across from the} 
African coast to America, being built purposely | 
to sail swiftly, even though she be obliged to| 
vo with part of her eargo. How many horrors | 
were harrowed up in the words ‘part of the car-! 


? 
vo. 


Nantucket, 
Newton, 
Riehards Wevyinoeth, 
1 - J. Baker, Worcester, 
Vin. C Watertown, 
Mansiieit, Osterviile 


j Austin 
Enoch Persins 
Miae 
J 


stone, 


SeCTICUT. 
yn, Thos Kinne, Jr. Norwich. 


NEW YORE. 

R.G. Williams, N. Y. City, 
Theo Van Ranselaer, oF 
Sal. Dutton, Cazenovia, ° 
las. C. Fuller. No sooner did the captain of the slave- 
: ship, the miscreant who had charge of the poor, | 
unhappy creatures on board, finds himselfehased 
by the cruzier than he began to cast overboard. | 
in order that he might flee the faster—that ‘part | 
}of the cargo’ which he deemed the heaviest, | 


Skaneateles, 
VAN 

T. Ha Russelville, 
B. Kent, Andrew's Bridge, 
John Cox, Homorton. 


ibleton, 





interfered in by-gone times, and under other cir- 
cumstances ; but when the cause of millions in 
Africa, aud the rights of humanity and justice 
were concerned, then it was that England 
paused. A word would put this trade down, 
the raising a finger even would do; but that 
word was not uttered; the tongue clave to the 
roof of the mouth; the finger was not raised — 
the arm became paralyzed; and even with re- 


/Spect to one of the greatest enormities that ever 


stained the annals of any nation. The face be- 
came blanched; they sunk, and quailed, and 
faltered before their ancient powerful ally, the 
King of the Brazils—before the existing power 
in Portueal, and before the overwhelming em- 
pire of Spain in the old world. He trusted they 
would be blanched, and quail, and falter no 
longer. He hoped, for the honor of the glorious 
reign which had just commenced, that the ac- 
cursed traffic would be immediately put an end 


to. He did not wish to see the throne adorned 





but it has threatened to put /o death the fri 

res ; > friends | has recently w os 

Winiaal Blerte. while woadine de ¢ stro ause: | has recently won laurels in regard to the Auto} 

erty, While standing on constitutional da Pe over Mr. Breckinridge at Petersbur 

_— ‘!!) And although many members of | that so handsomely let this foe into the maa 

por *dastard house’ from the nominally free | What a delightful literature the slaveholders 

states may have ‘tacitly endorsed the threat,’ | will have when they get it expurgated ! 

yet you may rest assured that the people are} Two questions on the 25th of Leviticus: 

ee tame. J hey must soon ‘give an account 1. Are the slaveholders ‘children of Israel ? 

of the attain? s s 
er cenniadinittitueel > If so, who are the heathen? If not, where 

H articie u rendments to the con- } is their license to hold slaves ? . 

Bee dye - ais | pens slaves ?—Hu , 

stitution says, ‘Nor shall any person be deprived web: pan | 

ol LIFE, LIBERLY OR PROPERTY, without due pro- 

cess of law,’ 1. e. trialby jury. Now, sir, there 

/1S not a slave in these United States who has 





THE SLAVE KEENLY SENSIBLE OF THE IN-' 
HERENT WRONG OF SLAVERY. 
To those who think that slavery is not in- 








| been deprived of liberty by due process of law.|herently wrong in itself, but good or bad ac- 
| Nor lees the constitution confer the power on |cording to circumstances, we recommend the 


our courts even by due process of law to reduce a | following fact from the Journal of Kimball and 
ok : a ° i--p . . . 
man to * goods and chattels.’ You will call to! Thome. To hold a man as a slave, is in fact 
mind, sir, that those deprived of liberty by due | the greatest of all wrongs that can be inflicted 
process of law are not turned iyto merchan-|upon him. The mere tact that you feed him 
dise to triffic in. As Congress possesses the | well, and clothe him comfortably, and do not 
power to abolish slavery in these United States, over work him, is no expiation for the injury 
a due regard for our national 


or 


In \ustin 
Lot Holmes, Columbiana. 


Morlborough, 


un Territory 





h 


ENGLAND. 





nape: pator. 


jand which most retarded the sailing of his ship. alone by trophies of war, either of military or 
The miscreant threw overboard the men, wo-} naval greatness. He would desire to see it 
menand children. Were there hands free from | adorned and rest on the establishment of princi- 
No. Why? Because the fetters se-| ples which were sacred and just—that it should 
cured them from committing, not the crime of} be pronounced to the world, and go down to 
mutiny, but suicide. Those fetters were to pre- | the latest posterity, that their young Queen, in 
vent the suicidal attempts of the unhappy crea-; the first year of her reign, fortified her throne 
tures of throwing themselves intothe sea. They/and enhanced the brightness of her crown, by 
were therefore fettered in pairs, in the hold, the one of the greatest triumphs that ever was 


fetlers ? 














GN SLAVE TRADE. hull,and in every cranny and crevice of the vesse] gained over the worst of crimes that man ever 
u's Speech inthe House of Lord's whieh could held human beines. Fetters of what! in the worst of times co:mnmmitted. 
January 29. kind? If handcuffs, the pad!ock might be opened | 
~ on site eameilil incase ofaccident or fre. If they were likely tobe} 72% ki Vy ERY. al yom 
| Shipwrecked,a handcutf might easily be opened. | RE CORA ee 
a said, that he could not | Buy they were not so fettered ; for it was an| From the Heraki of Freedom. 


rthere Was a m iterial difler- 
vances and the clycum- 
em, and other grievane 


lsabanl fact that they were fastened together! 
not by handeuffs opened with a padlock, not 


with the fetters screwed, but actually rivetted 


TO THE SENATOR WHO THREATENED ABO- 
LITIONISTS WITH HANGING. 
Sir—lI have heard, not without some interest, 


‘ tt » his he > ty ; : - . 4 } 
' her d in to be hi b yunden duty lby the blacksmith at his forge before the \ t 

r in bringing before the | veassl sailed. as it was wot intended: tev of the threat made by you in your place in the 

ante x >: Sulieu, as i Was 10 Iniendec rey | ioe . s ° a bonttas sa : : . 
There aight a ob- } should again be loosened until they had reach- "s reat a = Bet gets open oe riage bee, 
f * fthe Slave Ipman- : 7 * ho your state he shonid be Awag! Now, sir, you 
policy oft ree mas nam jed the American port to which the vessel was)- | : ‘ pea culvalated' astm 
stoppe or 7 g ; . , ‘ : eould el have done any thing caiculate ore 

opped short in dealing | qestined. In order to lighten the ship when 5 


if 


ranted, t 
ve dor 


e of opinion as 


“ 


some might hold that 
opes frustrated. their just eX- 

. that the country had an 
the compensation of 20, 


ie 


their duty. 


] 


iat the local legis- 


There 


1 
lo tne de- 


rsure, that if was too long a pe 


effectually to advance the 
or the abolition of slavery, than this ‘ felon 
threat.’ When slaveho'ders resort to such ex- 
traordinary means to prop up their falling sys- 
it carries irresistable 


. ! P cause of ‘equal rights,’ 
| pursued by the ernizer, the slaves were thrown 


}overboard, fetters and all. But this was not the 
| Whole of these horrid particulars. ‘The slaves 
j were thrown overboard with weights attached 


{ : tem of * whips and fetters,’ 
insure their death, 


conviction to the min ls of the reflecting part of 
that the 


ito them, to becatse a 
| negro, with that herculean strength for which 
jhe was renowned, as regarded his powers in the 
| water, which rendered him almost aa amphibi- 


system of American siave- 
a vil. Were your "pe- 
in accordance with the doc- 


community, 





ry is from its lather, the 


euliar institutions * 








we ta reine tered before he ‘ : e * . 
' to _— fetter “a belt r he ous creature, might, if left free, keep hinise Ot Declaration; with justice, merey 
! mancipated 3; Pr Sig ittle \¢ ° P “ot rine of ne eciaration , With stice, me 
ly emancipated ; or tat too Nite | floating on the surface of the sea until taken up. : . ' , ay Os eS. 
‘; or that the good had been i} U1) aod humanity, slavehold ee ae 
; - and then he would become a witness against EES, Roh at Grote fare. 16 the 
other matters; or that we had would never bave resorted to brute force, to the 


hy direction. 


u early enough 


But 


he Wus now 


ir lordships, not that negro 


abolished, 


the p sople had been dissi- 
iiscouduet of the local leg- 


slave trade was 
lourisaing, although that 


d 


ert 


thot 


} 
it) 


now car- 


en put down by the 
people, by the unanimous 
and Lumane—notwith- 
flourishing more aud 


and more cruelties 


outrages ( ommitted— 


bowels of the Afri- 


it 


ld appear from the states 


i le Was about to make to their lord. 


the barbarian twalefactor who had su crue lly used 
him. ‘To prevent this, weights were attached 
in order that he might find a ow tery grave. 
| But this was not all of the painful relation. 
| Negroes had been pat into Wile rer asks and 
thrown overboard. From one vessel, in her 
Hatten pt to escape, bo fewer than twelve of these 
'easks, full of human beings, bad been east into 
‘the sea. In two cases which had come to his | 
| knowledge, he had been assured that 500 slaves 


outbreaking of lawless mobs, and to deliberate 
murder, to defend the system of slavery from 
the attacks of moral pow r. Wow. sir, do you 
imagine that you appear in the eves of the world, 
declaring in the Senate of the United States, 
that sheuld one who holds that ‘all men are 
born free and equal,’ and acts consistently with 
that belief, come to South Carolina, he should 












be murdered!! Thousands and tens of thou- 
“Gy sands in the tree states, who have been hitherto 
jihad been thrown overboard. and bad met with a . . eae 
lwatery grave. This was vive ~ s+ Opposed to interfering with these * peculiar in- 
| Walery grave, lis was given upon no fancied | ions’ which enable certain ‘theives and 
‘authority, no speculative statement. It stood | ery amar ni Wee P : aid 
% . ce Tek At a ‘. |roubers* to live in splendid pauperisin on the 
upon authority which admitted of no doubt. ii} as ¢ ennontatiad teak: bene: anaes toc 
being upon the authority of the commodore on | POR. IAIN Fe SiN BL ELTE ? 
_ : the exhibition of ihe same spirit which you man- 


ithat station. » sharks, as if eware o i. . ae 
; ‘ The sharks, as if eware of the | fest, to renounce their foru.er opinions, and 


honor, suitable 
respect for the doctrine of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the law of Justice,mercy, humanity, 
aud the rights of man, require the earliest possi- 
ble exercise of that power. A due regard for 
justice and the ‘ blessings of Liperty ’ to secure 
which to the people of the United States was 
the primary object in adopting the constitution, 
require us to give an unlimited construction to 

| we limit its applica- 





the article allad 1 to. Ii 
iizens only, the object of ordain- 
ion will be but very imperfectly 
Every better feeling of human 
nature indignantly forbids that it should be thus 
limited. ‘If the footmen have wearied you, 
bow can ye contend with horses?’ If, when | 
we have petitioned Congress for the abolition 











wted like the inmates of bedlam. rather than 








ldo when we petition for its abolition throughout 
the length and breadth of the Union ? when we 


| ; re 
shall demand it in language not 





or dis he, ed 


i 
When that day comes, as it| 
| wust com 


, you and your slaveholding friends 

may console yourselves that you) 
hastened the day of jubilee ‘many and 
many a long year!’ 
Yours respec 


in Conger 


‘have 


~y 
tfully, 


FRANKLIN. 
MORE CHIVALRY. 
A writer in the Richmond Enquirer—a dem- | 
aeratie paper, which carries on its front the pic- 
wonan—ay, of a WOM \N—holding 
la blazing torch over the great world, and on its 
iblaze the motto, VeRITE SANS PEeUR—{ The truth 
lwithout fear)—thus sets the intellectual lynchers | 








| 
| 


ola 


ture 


victim. 
POLLOK’S ‘COURSE OF TIME.’ 
| OF this work, as a poem, 1 have nothing to 
say. Its author has already been enrolled 
among the renowned of British bards. He was 
ttaken, we inay hope, to that rest which remain- 
eth to the people of God, in a short time after 
‘the publication of his poem. I hope he may 
‘appear at the day of Jidgment where his own 
‘imagination placed him in the following lines: 
| ‘ Nur unrenowned among the most renowned, 

Nor “mong the fairest unadmired, that morn, 


{ 


iself-respect, quenched in their bosoms every 


age of God from their souls. 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, ye have} tent with his degraded condition !—then has he 
| become the brute, which it is the natural ten- 
like men of sober and sane minds, what will ye | dency, and the aim of slavery to make him. 


to be silenced ;—it is the ruin of an immortal nature, the sight 


}a call about the same time, was the Rev. Edward Fra- 
jser, Wesleyan missionary, and a colored gentleman. 


tor several years the confidential clerk of his master. 


, and money, were all committed to him, 


| self, kindly as he was treated, that slavery was a griev- 


lof the Ancicnt Dominion on the scent of a new | 
| { 
jover the soul lke a mildew and frost. 


\vors and marks of esteem from him, which he could 


|done him, in holding him as aslave. The only 
| Way to treat a slave well is to emancipate him 
'—to take your fect from his neck, sever his 
ichains, and place him by your side asa man 
jund a brother. Slaves that are best treated, ac- 
cording to what is often regarded as good treat- 
}ment, feel no less keenly than others the inhe- 
‘rent essential wrong done them, by the simple 
act of holding them in bondage. Often more 
‘so, as in the present instance. And if there be 
jany who do not thus feel, it is simply because 
islavery, in respect to them, has done its perfect 
‘work. Because it has annihilated all sense of 


‘noble desire, every lofty aspiration, destroyed 
the manhood within them, and effaced the im- 
The slave con- 


' 


A 
slave satisfied with bis lot, unmindful of his 
‘degradation, dancing and singing in his chains! 


of which might cause tears even in heaven. 
But to our extract. 
Among inany other gentlemen who honored us with 


He isa native of Bermuda, and ten years ago was a 
slave. He received a meicantile education, and was 


He was treated with much regard and general kindness. 
He said he was another Joseph—every thing which 
hus master had was in his hands. The account books 
He had ser- 
vants under him, and did alinost as he pleased—except | 
becoming free. Yet he must say as respected him- | 


ious wrong, most unjust and sinful. The very thought 
—and it viten came over him—that he was a slave, 
brought with ita terrible sense of degradation. It came 
He felt more 
deeply his wrong and degradation than those who were 
‘less educated and enlightened, but who suffered great- 
/er deprivations. His sense of degradation grew more 
‘intense, in proportion as his mind became more cultiva- 
‘ted. He said, education was a disagreeable companion for 
|a slave. He had oftén thought that if he had to raise a 
‘family in slavery, he would keep his children in the 
| grossest ignorance, if his desire for their eternal welfare 
| did not overcome his regard for their temporal comfort. 
But while he said this, Mr. F. spoke very respectfully 
and tenderly of his master. He had received many fa- 


never forget. He would not utter willingly, a word 
which would savor of unkindness towards his master. 


_ proceedings going on on board, followed the | 
ivessels, and the track in the ocean inight be | 
iseen from the blood of the murdered victims. | 
{When he thonght of those appalling facts, | 
| when he viewed these scenes of cruelty, even in| 
i deseription, he could not help feeling deep disgust 

land shame that they were cominitted by beings | 
|having the same form as himself. He would 

|} venture to pronounce that no scenes of cruelty | 
had ever exceeded them, not excepting those | 
| which were commiited on the inhabitants of the | 
| New World, by Spain, shortly after the diseov- 
ery of Columbus. The great poet of modern | 
lialy (Dante) had not fancie! scenes more | 
frightful than were in reality practised. 


ibe had learned within the last 
hours, in many of its most herrible 
wise he should not have been able 

~ pillow one might without call- 
vovernment and the 
iat mostexiraordinary case. When 
we Was abolished, as far as regard- 
fy an {the Uumted States of Amer- 
vets of Congress of 1807, and DS08, 


iffeed 


ne 







ipou lor his Majesty's vessels 
oug the African coast, with a 
tof seizure of vessels engaged in 
‘ives. As a compensation held 
» of the vessels of war en- 

ity iv capturing suips occupied 
trade, a sum ol money, coim- 
ead-emoney, was given. Now 
| vot worked benelicially to pre- 
wed in such feloni- 


Sed enim gelidus tardante senecta, { 
Sanguis hebet, frigentque eflvete in corpore vires. | 





In one or two instances the living vietim was} 
continued chained to the dead, the captain of | 
; the slave-ship not releasing bim when his com-| 
| pavion with whom he had been fettered was no | 
more. Such were the eruelties arising out of | 
the system of which he (Lerd Brougham) com-, 
plained, He thought he had said enough to 
i} show how ill the system had worked, and if he 
| were asked who were the witnesses of the facts, 
his reply was, the commodore, the captains, the | 
lieutenants, and the crews of the vessels engag- | 
led on that coast. He begged to ask whether 
lthis abominable trade flourished—whether the | 


u bemyg eng 
and ii had had this eflect, that 
obtaining the larger sun 

ey, ol course, being larger, as more 
eruizer had a direct ine 
ive Captain obtain a cargo, 
Broagham) was compelled to use that 
ib capuring the vessel before 

ted. It was usual, there- 
rer perceived a slave ship 
i was not complete in her 


im—tie 


" 
i le SI 





{remain ata distance from | 
perceive frou the mast- jeruizers were very successfui—whether the 
yed; no steps being ta- \slavers never escaped? Now this he knew, | 
| putting slaves on board, | that the importanon of slaves into the New| 
ia¢ derived from an un- | World was very large—that it was not dimin- 
stat from the eelebrated |ishing, or bad it shown envy tendency to do so. 
er and Mr. Oldfield: | And this he would say, that the sea-risk of this; 


it such was the usual | description of vessels was calculated, and he} 
The cruizer did not go | would take the price of the insurance as a test | 
2 course were taken, | of the fact. At the Havannah, the last time he} 
reo from being placed | saw the prices quoted, the rate of tusuranee was | 
aad the captain ofthe | 12 1-2 per cent.; but no more than 4 per cent. | 
entitled to the head- | was on acconnt of sea-risk, the remaining 8 1-2 

r accordingly sailed off the | per cent. being the risk as regarded the cargo. 
to lose signt of it from the | At Rio the rate of insurance was 11] per cent., 


wiads which generally | but only 4 per cent. was on account of sea-risk. 





n to accomplish this. |He knew that in one year, the year 1935. ou 

< encaged in these crimes | of SO slave vessels that were fitted out, 79 were! 
-wonen.and ehildren |bound to the Havannah. These vessels were 

shin proceeded on her vove | of various sizes. calculated to hold from 175 to 

1 2er chased her, and generally | 700 slaves, and the average gave no less a 
Phe slave shiv was built nare | number than 28.000 slaves as being imported 





into the Havanoah in that year. It was a well 
i known, but horrible fact, taat two of these ves- 
isels flune overboard in chace, one of them 590 
i slaves, and the other no less than the enormous 
inumber of 700: the names of these vessels were 
ithe Felicita and the Elsoforo. At Rio, in the 
moath of December, 1836, no less a number) 


t satlinge—swiftness 
object ina vessel of 
iit, as he had al- 

v, swiftness, despatch, 
in such trans- 
i t Space on board 

twua this, consequently the 


i vere squeezed up in than 4,500 slaves were imported, and that under | 

ossible compass. The evil of | the authority of England's friend and ally, the 

be traced up to their head- | King of the Brazils, anf who was a party te the 

i m in some degree, of a |suppression of this infamous trade. Spain, ! 

some years ago prevailed | Brazil, and Portugal, were the powers that car-| 


tropolitan police, of an | ried on this trade; and yet they were guilty of | 

1g them, which was af- 
ne name of blood-money. 
i and thus far 
police officers to 
tla vido a H t fal 


buUndert 
created 


re a ] ” 
ered, The 


crimes, 


ty vat 


is;oe OF mse 
; i araiast | = tor the parpo-e of (and England; for while they would not allow | happiness of others, 
0 } om N DS he 
n “tut to insia that great highway of these nations for one hour. 
: ~ eh e ploved op her Majesty's | vet, forsooth, they were to be stopp: d, in their 
te Coast \itica acted or could 


, dcD a way, 


nd They were too h i 0 ' 
“S (00 scrupulous, : 00 honorable, | powers as Spain and Portugal 


if any opportunity of the | never doubted the power of England; it had 


jaliowing this trade to be carried on, by endeav- | 
‘oring by favor only of the courts of Lisbon,| your do 
| Madrid, and Rio, to obtain the right of search—| cerned ; ! , i 
‘they thus allowed these enormities to he com- | northern political doctors, will prescribe for you. 
cmittel. When he said they. he ment France, While your delirium destroys the peace and 


come out uncompromising opponents of your 


system of ‘gags and thumb = screws.’ The 
svuthern members in Congress have done more 
to make abolitionists then the abolitionists 
themselves have done. Men have paused and 
reflected when they have seen Congress tram- 
ple under foot the coustitution ‘as though it 
were a rotten parchment, not fit to be tranipled 
in the mire; when they have seen the respect- 
ful petitions of the people hurled back in their 
faces, they have asked, does slavery indeed 


‘bring to its aid mea-ures so fatal to the liberty 


of the free? They have seen, sir, that the 
South are ready to sacrifice the liberty of the 
northern free laborers to the names of southern 
slavery. 

The spirit of slavery, when no opposition 
aroused it, Hike an undisturbed hornet’s nest, or 
aden of sleeping rattlesnakes, appeared quite 
harmless; but when justice and equity had 
roused it ap. it began to show its stings and its 
poisonous fangs. Were the slaveholders con- 
scious of the rectitude of their conduct; did a 
conscientious conviction of the justice of slave- 


ry ever attend them, the mevements of the abo- 
| litionists would give them no uneasiness: feel- 


ing that their system was based on the immov- 
able rock of eternal truth, they would fear no 
danger; they weuld be ready to defend it by 
arguments drawn id trath. The 
slaveholders and their northern vassals. know- 
g thai justice, mercy and humanity refuse to 
defend your * domestic policy ’ of brutalizing 
your brethren, have defended it by brute force, 
trampling down order, constitutions and law in 
30 doing. ° 

Sir, your system of slavery is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. Every slave now held in the Uni- 
ted States is so held in direct violation of the 
consti iuon, and Congress has the power, by a 
‘declaration law, to abolish slavery in ail the 
states and territories where it now exists. ‘There 


irom Justice a 


lt 


i cannot be a shadow of doubt, that the very ex- 


traordinary position assumed by the sluvehold- 
iug members of Congress, wi!l cause an early 
exercise of the power of that bady to abolish sla- 
very throughout the Union. | have no doubt, 
sir, the diy is very near when electors of both 
political partic s,1n the free siates, will vote for 
no man to represent them ia Congress, who does 
net concede to that body the power to rid the 
Union of slavery, and who is not tn favor of 
an immediate exercise of that power. Sir, you 
and your (friends, who hold their ‘equal brethren’ 
in cruel bondage, may foam and rave, but it is 
ullin vain; for however desperate may be your 
determinations ; although you. may hold your 
victims with the grasp of a drowning man, yet 
‘he representatives of the free will uncliach 
your fingers. Although the medicine is distaste- 
ful, you must swallow it. It will cure your 
madness and restore you to asane mind. Were 
none but the oppressors concerned, you might 
perhaps be excuse: from swallowing the nos- 
trum; you might be left to eat the bitter fruit of 
,ings; but others besides you are con- 
for their sakes your best friends, the 


it is more important that 


a cornmon pirate of either nation to pollute the; you should be cured than if the bad effects were 


) confined to you alone. 
| We have seen with alarm, that slavery has 


: ‘ : ; 
endeavors to put down this traffic by such not only eradicated all the better feelings of hu- 
France orl be nature from the breasts of the despots, ta- 


ken from the slave all that renders life desirable, 


When highest fame was proof of highest worth, 


Distinguished stood the bard.’ , Such was the spirit of one whose best days had been 


} The Gre ; pits | spent under the exactions of slavery. He was a local 
1¢ first notice of the + Course of Time’ that preacher in the Wesleyan connection, while he was a | 
| met my eye, was in the Southern Religious | slave, and was liberated by his master, without remu- 
Telegraph. That notice was highly flattering, | neration, at the request of the British Conference, who | 





‘and accompanied by extracts. And it was one, 
\if T recollect aright, recommending the work to 
yublic patronage. Although led then to form 
ja favorable opinion of the poem, yet, until within 
‘the last week, I had only read a few detached pas- 
| aves, and never, until then, had seen these lines : 


‘Unchristian thought! on what pretence soe’er 
Of right inherited, or else acquired , 

Of loss, or profit, or what plea you name, 

To buy or sell, to barter, whip and hold 

In chains a being of celestial make — 

Of kindred form, of kindred faculties, 

Of kindred feelings. passions, thoughts, desires ; 
Born free and heir of an immortal hope ! 
Thought villainous, absurd, detestable ! 
Unworthy to be harbored in a fiend” 


There are other like passages, such as— 
‘ Who blushed alike to be or have a slave.’ 





I have not seen the pamphilet, for the circu- 


fed: but Lmuch doubt, whether it contains any 


lthing so oflensive as those lines; and vet, this} 


ibook of hie ly gilded poison, has recentiy been 
id ne up in the cheapest form, by some of our 
Northern book-makers, ‘for the use of schools’ 
nt on to Richmond, and ne doubt to other 


}ane 3 


' Southern markets, to be sold at auction, for al-} 


| - 4 A S 
(most nothing! and nota word is said about it! 


i This, too, is a book that has been highly com- 


imended by a press professing great love for the 


| South and Southern people! 

| To show how daringly impious some pious 
| chen ean be, when they would be wise above 
lwyhat is written, let us contrast these lines from 
ithe ‘Course of Time,’ with the law given by the 
| Alil-ewise, the Infinite. unchangeable and un- 
| changing Jehovah himself. to his people, as It ts 
|recorded in the 25:h chapter of Leviticus—be- 
} winning at the 44th verse: 
| 
| 
1 





: Both thy bondinen and thy bondmaids which 
thou shalt have, skal/ be of the heathen that are 
lround about you; of them shall ye buy bond- 
jmen and bondmaids.’ 
| 45. Moreover, of the children of the strangers 


| 
| \ 

| be your possession.’ 4 

| +46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
|for your children after you, to inherit them for a 


another with rigor.’ 
| Let any man of common sense read this pas- 
isage from God’s own Law, and then,read the 
‘extract from Poljok’s * Course of Time,’ and see 
‘if he ean come to any other conclusion, than 
|that the poet is guilty of the shocking impiety 
‘of calling the God of Israel a ‘fiend!’ I shud- 
ider at the thought. Such are most, if not all, 
of your Abolitionists.—I take this occasion to 
hint, that perhaps no people on earth were ever 
more severely taxed than we are in school 
books. It is high time that Southern patriots 
should turn their attention to this important 
subject, and examine more carefully the books 
put into their children’s hands. Bianp. 
—Richmond Enquir r, Nov. 10, 1837. 

Alas! how the enemies of the South are be- 
fore and behind, and in the midst of them! It 
was the Southern Religious Telegraph which 





fiation of which Mr. Crenshaw has been indict-| 


| wished to employ him as an itinerant. He is highly} 
{respected and esteemed among his brethren and ac- | 
| quaintances, both for his natural talents, and general | 
| literary aequisinons and religious worth. The Confer- | 
,ence have called him to England, to act as an agent in 
‘that country, to procure funds for educational and reli- 
| gious purposes in these Islands, 





From the ‘Colored American.’ 
WHAT HAVE ABOLITIONISTS DONE? 

The above question was asked a colored 
brother a few days since, by an eminent Chris- 
tian, a scholar, and a statesman,—one who, 
were he not a Colonizationist, would be at no 
loss in seeing and feeling the effects of abolition 
operations, abolition purity and efficiency. 

The brother could not or did not answer the 
jinguiry. Atthis we are astonished and grieved. 
}Had the Hon. gentleman asked, what have’ 
| Protestants done? or, what have Christ, the 

Apostles, and martyrs of old effected, the answer 
would not have been plainer. Abolitionists 
have morally revolutionized the nation. They 
have created a conscience before God and the 
world, which pervades all the length and breadth 
of our country, and which never can be appeased 
| whilst there is a slave in the land. 

Is not the whole nation agitated? Is there 
not a spirit of inquiry existing throughout all 
the extent of our continent, on the subject of 
slavery, which was wholly unknown to former 
generations? Are not the dry bones every 
where, being roused up from their sleep of ini- 
quity and moral death, to life and activity? 
Yes, reader.—Our nation that was dead, now 
lives in moral thought, feeling and action, and 
for this life we are, under God, indebted to the 
abolitionists. 

Let no one, then, possessed of reason and 
conscience, and who is capable of common ob- 
servation, ask any more the above simple ques- 
tion. Just as well might he ask, what has our 
Creator done? while enjoying the light and 
/heatof his created sun. Abolitionists have done 
a great work, and they ore still going on to ac- 
complish more. They have done what Christ 
commanded to be done, and what the holy apos- 
tles failed not to do. bie have not shunned 
to preach the truth, the whole truth, in its purity, 
whether men would hear or forbear. 

Never before has any body of men, in our 
conntry, borne testimony against all its sins, so 
faithfully as modern abolitionists. The Ameri- 
can church has failed to fulfil this high duty. 
She has connived at our grossest national elk: 
and become a party, not only in sanctioning, but 
‘in maintaining and practising the cruel sins of 
jslavery and caste. But abolitionists have pos- 
‘sessed enough of the spirit and temper of their 
| Master, to beard this American lion in his den, 

and drag him from his strong hold of ve 
and robbery, of licentiousness and murder. He 
now, through abolition instrumentality, stands 
exposed as guilty before God and man.—There 
soon, We trust, very soon, will be few found to 
defend, but millions to condemn him. 

The South can tell what abolitionists have 
done. The American Colonizationists can tell, 
and an unfaithful, corrupt church can tell. Ab- 
olitionists have created a CONSCIENCE for 
them, which will never sleep, until every slave 
is emancipated, and every colored man acknow-} 
ledged as a brother. 
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From Human Rights. 
HAYTI—PREJUDICE OF COLOR. 

It is well known to our readers that there exists an 
Anti-Slavery Society at Port au Prince. It consists 
chiefly of emigrants from the United States; and its 
objects are to assist the anti-slavery cause here, and to 
obtain and diffuse information in regard to it in Hayti. 
We have before us its first annual report, a neat pam- 
phlet of 20 pages, in the French language. To show 
what is thought and said in Hayti, we give an extract 
from the remarks of the President of the Society, Mr. 
Evan Williams, at the anniversary meeting : 

‘In the United States, the whites only enjoy 
their natural rights, to the exclusion of men of 
a different skin, in violation of their solemn dec- 
laration before God and men. Have they taken 
a step to meet you? Have they extended to 
ae the fraternal hand, in sign of peace and 

armony, as toa sister republic new born? No. 
Wherefore ? Because your persons are swar- 
thier, or blacker than theirs, and because their 
feet are on the neck of our brethren of color. 
Were they to present us the fraternal hand, they 
would find themselves obliged to release from 
the yoke of bondage our brethren of the same 
complexion. Yes, Hatiens, it is of the highest 
importance to us, that neither slavery nor slaves 
should longer exist on the land, peopled as it is 
with different races of men, since with slavery 
will disappear the prejudice which exists chiefly 
where slavery reigns. See indeed, with what 
sweet and smiling faces these bitter enemies of 
the rights of man approach us in Hayti, when 
their business calls them hither! We over- 
whelm them with politeness and attention; we 
treat them with all that deference, complaisance, 
and watchfulness of hospitality, which well-bred 
men are capable of according to their equals. 
Alas! scarcely have they returned home, before 
they recover their customary feelings. They 
mock and turn into ridicule our kind attention 
to them; and their contempt of us becomes great, 
just in proportion to the kindnesses they have 
received! If fortune or unforeseen events com- 
pel us to approach their coasts—as for instance 
to avoid the peril of shipwreck—instead of hold- 
ing out the hand of succor, they arrest us, load 
us with all manner of vexation, shame us with 
humiliations, and plunge us into prison with 
felons and malefactors ; having neither pity nor 
mercy for our brethren among themselves, they 
have no feeling for us but hatred,—their cruelty 
has taken the place of their hospitality. And 
yet, you who know the Americans only by 
name, or by having seen them on the shores of 
Hayti for the purposes of trade, will say, what 
are the white Americans of the United States 
to us—we have nothing to do with them—we 
have no need to occupy ourselves about them ? 
No, my friends—you have much to do with 
them. It is enough that you have a skin differ- 
ent from theirs, to give you cause to think se- 
riously upon the lot of those who groan in sla- 
very. and to think that this slavery throws upon 
you a prejudice which these slaveholders enter- 
tain towards ail of your caste. Take a look 
now at what has passed between the United 
States and the republics of South America. 
How promptly the States of the Union hastened 
to give the hand to those new states just arrived 
at the rank of nations !—how treaties of friend- 
ship were made with them, because there were 
white men at the head of affairs in these new 
republics, though composed in good part of coi- 
ored men like ourselves. But see what has 
passed in Texas, where a handful of adven- 
turers, or rather of desperate robbers, banded 
together for the purpose of tearing that territory 
from the government of Mexico, of which it 
formed a part, and of peopling it with the un- 
fortunate children of Africa. See with what 
haste the traffickers in human flesh in the Uni- 
ted States have recognized the independence of 
Texas, where is opened a new and vast field for 
the cultivation of that beautiful, honorable, and 
productive species of commerce !—and for per- 
petuating the slavery of the blacks, with the 
monstrous prejudices, and all the frightful reti- 
nue of the system !’ 





THE CHEROKEES. 

When they reflect on the attributes of a holy 
God, how can the Christian professors of these 
United States, fail to be awfully affected in the 
prospect of the extensive distress and desolation 
which our Government is preparing to mete out 
to the unoffending nation of the Cherokees, by 
enforcing an act of daring cruelty and usurpation 
in driving that devoted people from the homes 
made very dear to them by immemorial posses- 
sion, and where the remains of their beloved 
ancestors have been deposited—where they have 
partaken of the comforts of life in a manner and 
degree very different from what they can expect 
in the wilderness, to which the odious cupidity 
and covetousness of their neighbors, the inhab- 
itants of Georgia, are procuring their removal 
to.—The question now powerlully presents it- 
self—has this Christian-professing people no 
resource, but passively to look on in silent sad- 
ness at the execution of a detestable act of vio- 
lence against a confiding peaceable people? 1 
think there is one act which Christians may 
with a good conscience, and with earnest, pious 
mind, engage in, and which I believe it to be 
their solemn duty to do, if they hope to avert 
from themselves calamities of an extensive char- 
acter, which national crimes of a deep dye have 
generally been the means of procuring for the 
people, when the government and people unite 
in the measure, or when they (the people) have 
become too supine to ‘cry aloud’ and raise their 
voices against it.—And what is that act? 

I believe the most acceptable to the Universal 
Parent, of whom it is declared in the sacred 
volume, that (‘he is no respector of persons, but 
that in every nation, they that fear him and 
work righteousness, shall be accepted of him,’) 
that we put up our devout and humble prayers 
to our benevolent and merciful Father, beseech- 
ing him, if consistent with his inscrutable wise 
dom, to avert from this heretofore highly favored 
land, the horrible crimes of injustice, inhumanity 
and bloodshed ;—but should the daring purpose 
of cruelty on the part of our people and govern- 
ment have proceeded so far, that a beneficent 
Providence (whose intimations they have re- 
peatedly neglected, and his warning voice dis- 
regarded,) may be induced to say ‘they have 
chosen their own perverse way, and | will 
choose their delusion,’— their own wickedness 
shall correct them, and their backslidings shall 
reprove them ;’ then should he, who is emphat- 
ically described as ‘the avenger of the oppress- 
ed,’ be pleased to ‘arise in his might, and by 
terrible things in righteousness,’ convince the 
lawless and cruel inhabitants, that He, the Lord 
God omnipotent Co 5 po the humble, 
pious Christian-minded people, whose souls 
abhor such acts of injustice, cruelty and wk 
be favored to find, that their God ‘can hide 
them in his pavillion,’ in the secret of his taber- 
nacle will he hide them, and ‘secure them as 
in the hollow of his hand,’ antil the erp J 
storm shall pass over.— Correspondent of P 
son's Daily Advertiser. 








Imprisonment FoR Dest. A writer, who says he was 
confined for sixteen years in the jail of New York city 
for debt, makes the following statement in illustration 
of this barbarous system :— : 

‘Itis a horrible place; and many a time when sbeonbh 
the grates of my prison I have watched the rays of 1 
setting sun as they gilded some neighboring spire, E 
have wondered that any man could find it in his heart 
to put a fellow being im jail for debt. I have at last 
given up the hope of liberty—blessed liberty! Icam 
hardly write the word, without dropping @ tear at the 
recollection of the joyous days of liberty whieh are gone 
forever. IT am sad when | think how they have fied 
away like a dream, and that neither I nor my creditors 
can ever recall them. Iam writing this little story of 
my life ; 1 was young, in good health, blest with a wife 
whom I adored, and as fine a boy as ever smiled in the 
face of afather. The boy is dead, and my wife is no 
more. She was, i , a most excellent woman ; but 
she was wounded to the soul by the horrors of our sita- 
ation. Her spirit was broken down, and she, with the 
infant that caused her sickness, died in jail shordy af 


ter my imprisonment. 
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From the Philadelphia National Gazette. 
RIOT AND ARSON IN PHILADELPHIA. 


j fa riot which 

We have received an account 0 
took place last evening outside of the large ms 
sylvania Hall,’ lately 


ildi lled the ‘ Pennsy!vé ” 
beamed inci fr some and, plc 
discussions and lectures, ineluding the discus 


; sm. As there 
sion of the question of Apel renee Fad vc ve 
is a part of the communiee nT of disgraceful 
ted to bring about a —— a 

ve shall omit its detail, giving Is su 
n+ esis Last evening the hall was crowded with 
seat sheen thousand persons, to hear a lecture 
by Mr. Garrison and others. a ny 

Of the audience, about one half were fema ~ 
It was promiscuously composed of white an 

“kc people. 

~ | ay of Mr. Garrison’s address, a mob 
outside was very noisy. Mrs. Maria W. Chap- 
man, of Boston, then addressed the meeting for 
several minutes. She was followed by Mrs. 
Angelina E. Grimke Weld, Lucretia Mott, of 
this city, and Abby Kelley. In the mean time, 
the mob increased and became more unruly, and 
threw various missiles at the windows : no fur- 
ther injury was done than breaking the glass, 
as the blinds inside protected the audience. At 
a quarter before ten, the company retired amid 
the cries and groans of the mob who blocked up 
the street on every side. One black man was 
knocked down with a club. 

The proprietors of the Hall have called upon 
the city to pay the amount of damages. The 
Police will, we trust, use every exertion to dis- 
cover and punish the rioters, and in the mean 
time nothing should be done to excite popular 
outrage. For the present, Philadelphia has been 
sufficiently disgraced by a single riot. 


From the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette. 
DESTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA HALL. 
During most of the day, yesterday, large 

numbers of persons were standing round the 
Hall, and it was evident that there was a_pur- 
pose of injury. In the afternoon, the Mayor 
went to some of the leading members of the so- 
ciety owning this building, and represented to 
them the great danger of continuing to hold 
their meetings, and he especially urged upon 
them the propriety of not assembling that even- 
ing, as he had every reason to believe that there 
was an organized band prepared to break up the 
meeting, and poy > do injury to the building 
—and crowded as the walk must be by the com- 
pany, this could not be done without personal 
injury and loss of life. 

It was agreed to forego the evening meeting, 
and the mayor took the keys, and went out and 
addressed the persons then in the street, stating 
that there would be. no meeting, and requested 
them as good citizens to retire. The people 
cheered the mayor, who returned to his office, 
placing persons to bring information of any at- 
tempt at injury, calling around him all his dis- 
posable force, and having some volunteers. 

Early in the evening, notice was given that a 
crowd had come down the street and was at- 
tacking the north side of the Hall; the Mayor 
hastened up Fifth street to Cherry with his 
force, and when he met the crowd, which was 
dense and numerous, he sprung his rattle, and 
his police called upon the people to sustain the 
Mayor ; but not one person appeared to give aid. 

It was then seen that those who had assailed 
the building, had broken open the doors and 
lower windows—obtained entrance, and were 
beating out the upper windows. By this time 
the Mayor and his police had attempted to ar- 
rest the course of destruction—but they were 
assailed with clubs, and almost every one se- 
verely wounded. Col. Watmough, the sheriff, 
also made an attempt to restore peace and save 
the building, but he was attacked, severely 
bruised, and narrowly escaped. 

We learn that the persons inside then gather- 

ed the benches, chairs and books in a heap, set 
fire to them, and then left the Hall. The en- 
hasted to the conflagration, but the fire- 
men were not allowed to play upon the building, 
but directed to play upon those houses endan- 
gered by the flame, so that before ten o'clock 
the whole wood work of the Hall was entirely 
destroyed—and shortly afterwards the “sm 
which consisted of many thousands, began tc 
disperse. 
_ We give the above statement as we gathered 
itata late hour. We have no time to indulge 
in any reflections upon the outrage against the 
laws and the city’s character. 


rine 


An immense -concourse of people were as- 
sembled by the conflagration, and when the roo‘ 
fell in, a shout of exultation was sent forth, as 
if Liberty herself had been set free, and the 
throne of a tyrant had been prostrated. 

A by-stander in the crowd, who seemed to 
have just arrived in our city, asked us what was 
the character of the building on which the ven- 
geance of a demoniacal mob had thus been 
wreaked ; and we were obliged to answer, ‘ it 
was a Hall dedicated to free discussion on sub- 
Jects not of an immoral tendency.’ 

It may be proper to add that the loss of the 
building falls upon the city, according to a law 
enacted a year or two ago. 

We can scarcely suppose it necessary to say. 
we are neither abolitionists, nor advocates o 
abolition, and that we disapprove altogether oi 
their course ; but while we make this disclaimer, 
we must say that we are no mobites, or advo- 
cates of mebocracy.—Philad. Herald. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Friday morning. 

RIOT AND CONFLAGRATION. 

A Tumult.—We have various accounts of a 
tumult which is said to have occurred on Wed- 
nesday evening, in front of the Pennsylvania 
Hall, in Sixth street above Arch. The Hall, as 
is well known, has just been built, and the cer- 
emonies of dedication had been in progress since 
Monday last. It is stated that about 3000 per- 
sons had assembled within its walls on Wed- 
nesday evening, to listen to Mr. Garrison and 
others; a large portion of the audience being 
female. Attheclose of Mr. Garrison’s address, 
as we learn from the National Gazette, the 
crowd became very noisy. , 

It is estimated that at one time, as many as 
3000 persons were assembled outside, and great 
éxcitement prevailed. The colored persons in 
the Hall were let out the back way, and were, 
as might be supposed, dreadfully alarmed. 
Those of the crowd, however, who were riotous- 
ly disposed, were comparatively but few in num- 
ber, the great mass being mere lookers-on. 


Destruction of Pennsylvania Hail.—The 
popular excitement, growing out of the dedica- 
tion of Pennsylvania Hall, and the attending 
circumstances, reached a fearful pitch through- 
out yesterday. The tumult of the previous 
ight was the theme of all tongues; a thousand 
extravagant stories were circulated, and the a 
preheasion became general, that the night would 
Dot pass by without a still more fearful aud ex- 
citing ecene. During tne day, the Hall was 
open, and, as we believe, one or two Lectures 
were a ie 

At noon, from to 200 persons congregate 
in front of the building; and the pee. pay 
tinued to increase and the sensation to become 
stronger, until sun-dewn; when thousands from 
every section of the city and country, poured in 
dense masses towards the scene ; and by 8 o'clock 
there must have been a concourse of Ten ow 
sand persons, of all classes, sexes, ages and con- 
ditions. The Mayor, we are told, made his 
appearance at an y hour, and closed the 
door of the Hall; notwithstanding it was un- 
derstood that a society would meet there in the 
evening, for the purpose of discussion. 


We need scarcely state that, as the crowd | Flash and Squib, with a charter for outrage in 
increased, the excitement waxed warmer. The |their pockets, did not go gingerly to work. 
first demonstrations of attack were made upon | Their roceedings at least were open, if not fair. 
the windows, which were thrown at, from nu-| They broke down the doors and began the pro- 
merous hands and from every direction. cess of demolition, the crowd locking calmly 
This movement was followed up by an at-/on. The wooden benches, the contents of a 
tempt to force the doors, which at first did not} book store on the basement story, and such oth- 
succeed; the efforts, however, were soon re-/er ignitible matter as the place afforded, were 
doubled, and an entrance pooney effected. The /collected together and set on fire. Numerous 
next step was breaking the seats, galleries and | gas pipes of the building helped on the confla- 
furniture in the interior. The fragments, it is| gration, and the windows having been preti- 
said, were hastily gathered together in the cen- ) ously broken, a breeze fanned the flames which 
tre of the hall, and a torch applied. The gas)in a short time illumined the city. The fire- 
pipes were cut and fire communicated to the|men were soon in attendance, but devoted 
streams that issued forth. These are the state-/ themselves to saving surrounding property, and 
ments of the night; for with the conflicting ru-'so successful were their efforts, that even the 
mors in circulation, it was impossible to discov- roof of a contiguous building is not burnt. 
er any authenticated account of the more delib-'Had the fire spread in the least, its effects 
erate preliminary steps. The alarm of fire was | might have been most disastrous, as the Hall is 
speedily given, and the vast multitude re-echoed | surrounded by a number of frame buildings 
the cry. The State House bells also rang out,/and is immediately in the rear of the Arch 
and the engines and the firemen poured in with | street Theatre. 

their apparatus, which they speedily put in} The immense Hall is al! destroyed, save its 
readiness for action. | black bare walls. With it has gone a fair por- 
_ The crowd by this time had swollen to an/tion of our city’s reputation for peace and good 
immense magnitude, and not only Sixth street | order—for decency and justice. Liberty and 
from Arch to Race, presented a dense mass of law, in this instance, were inscribed on rotten 
human beings, but all the streets and alleys ad- parchment, which a popular breath has dis- 
jacent, were thronged with eager and excited | solved. The next essay of the disciples of the 
spectators. The alarm soon spread through the jlamp post may be ona church. The Flemish 
city—a few hasty particulars passed from mouth experiment of roasting a congregation alive 
to mouth, and the apprehension was far greater | may be tried. The ball of revolution grows by 
among those who had not an opportunity of| rolling. } 
witnessing the progress of the flames, than the} We do not admire the taste that prompts 
immediate spectators of the scene. some young ladies to sit alongside of black 
This was natural ; the Hall being located in| beaux—but if such is their choice, so be it. 
one of the most densely populated parts of our! The statute book has no umpirage in this mat- 
city, within a stone’s throw of Arch Street The-| ter; much less has popular violence. And we 
atre, and a number of frame buildings being in | think, too, that never do female graces and tal- 
the immediate neighborhood, it was feared that»! ents appear so misplaced, so at variance with 
no matter how well directed the efforts of the | sound opinion and sure experience, as when dis 
firemen, nor how liberal the supply of water, played on the broad arena of public disputation 
they would not be able to bound the progress of |—of political gladiatorship. 

the flames. Nay more, a conflict between the; We trust that the bitter, debasing experience 
police and the crowd was apprehended; and |the city has had of mobs—its loss of character 
many an anxious mother or susceptible wife,|—its second mite to the nation’s rising account 
dreaded lest the night would not pass by, with-| of infamy—its iterated blow at constitutional 
ont the destruction of life as well as property. | privilege and civil freedom—may lead to such 
Soon after nine o’clock, the whole building| an organization of the police as to put an end 
was wrapped in flames, which diffused a lurid) to all riots. When people tread the law under 
light around, and throwing their red reflections | foot, let it be a serpent that shall rise and sting 
upon the multitude below, imparted a remarka-| them. . 
ble and fearful effect to the scene. Every win- —_ 

dow vomited forth its volume, and the roof) From the Philadelphia Gazette of Friday evening. 
cracked, smoked and blazed before the progress | 





but the energetic police of the district dispersed |—abandoned to these human tigers, would 
the crowd, and thus prevented any disturbance. | probably have been involved in the flames of 
The Temperance Hall will not be open?d for the building, or torn in pieces in the streets. 
the use of the abolitionjsts.—Philad. Gazette. But see the blindness of that bestial fury 
We are glad that the meeting was prevented binar’ —_ pees oa bers Bem oe 
by peaceable means. The females who so far "3 0!0n the Hame they w pera “a ‘<A 
forget the province of their sex,as to perambe- kindling zeal by open “ean ‘head . 
late the country, and assemble for such purposes, | Mischief which ee, oe See 
should be genily restrained from their convoca-| /he Philadelphia Ledger 5, reo e 
tions, and sent to the best insane hospitals to be become ® vad age prt ao a cans the Cabin 
found. - Meantime the husbands and parents of | o¢ sak ag Se apeigemected for out of the public 
these modern Amazons, should be arrayed in | funds of the district ; so that this act is, in effect, des- 
caps and aprons, and installed in their respec- | troying our own property. The cost of the building we 
tive kitchens.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, | derstand to have been not ‘ar short ot $40,000. 
The following letter from a lady of this city, 
We learn from passengers just arrived from | now in Philadelphia, has been furnished us for 
Philadelphia, that, after the destruction of the publication. It will be seen that it is written by 
Hall, the mob destroyed a school house—that | one of the assembly who were mobbed. 
the women's Convention met, sat all day on} The Commercial of this city states that the 
Friday, and closed their business last evening} wrath of the mob was provoked by seeing 
and adjourned. | white and black females walking arm in arm in 
The stories respecting the white and colored | the streets. This is no justification for incendia- 
abolitionists promenading the streets, it is said, | rism, but it is not at all likely to be tree. We 
arose from the colored women retiring from the | bave looked over the Philadelphia papers, and 
hall, when first attacked, under the escort of the} find no allusion to any such occurrence : 
white ladies belonging to the convention.— Post. | Extract of a letter from a lady of this city, now in Phil- 
ances : ‘ adelphia. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Saturday morning. Purnapezria, Friday Morning, May 18, 1838. 
ANOTHER FIRE. Before you receive this letter, you will have heard of 
A tumult occurred last night at the Orphan re riotous proceedings of the pro-slavery inhabitants . 
School for colored boys, in 13h, street, near|ihs.9,ant 8 te repr willbe, of cou, el 
Callowhill. We iearn from various sources |trye statement. On Wednesday, placards were posted 








that it was rumored in the course of the dav, 
that an abolition meeting was to have been held 
in the school room. 

This caused some excitement, and a large 
concourse of people repaired thither about half- 
past 8, broke open the edifice, and, as is suppos- 
ed, set it on fire. The alarm was speedily given 
and the firemen hastened to the spot, and soon 
succeeded in quenching the flames. 

No disturbance took place on the ground, 
and the firemen went to work with the utmost 
alacrity. The school house is a large four story 
brick building, and nearly new. 

Another Outrage.—The windows ofa house 
in an alley at the back of the east side of Frank- 
lin square, were broken by a crowd of people 
last evening about dusk. 

An Arrest.—An individual was arrested 
about 9 o'clock last evening, while attempting 
to force an entrance into the Cherry-st. school- 
house. 

We believe that the excitement has now sub- 


up in the streets, calling the attention of the public to 
the meetings in the new and beautiful Pennsylva- 
nia Hall. In the evening a mob collected around the 
Hall, with the avowed intention of injuring the colored 
| people and their friends. Thursday morning and af- 
}ternoon, the Convention of women occupied the Hall— 
}I counted 500 present. In the afternoon, those of us 
; Who were at a private house, as a business committee, 
| were informed that the Hall was surrounded, and if we 
| wished to gain admittance, we must adjourn immediate- 
jly. We knelt and sought the sure refuge in time of 
\ trouble, and surely the sweet calmness which took pos- 
|session of our souls was an answer to our united 
jprayers. Together we passed through the crowd of 
‘gentlemen of property and standing,’ and took our 
seats in the Hall. 

During the two hours in which we were in session, 
| the voices of the women were partially drowned in the 
{loud shouts and curses of those who were watching for 
jour adjournment. Every woman, however, and these 
were about five hundred present, sat calmly, and it was 
} unanimously resolved to maintain the perilled cause to 
{the last. As we retired, the colored members of the 
{convention were protected by their white sisters, and 
'Oh! shame to say, at both were thrown a shower of 

stones. One of the Secretaries received a blow which 
| considerably injured her. The business committee met 





of the devouring element. It was a fearful | 
scene, and yet we never witnessed so vast a/ 
concourse so passive and so quiet, considering | 
the circumstances of the case. The great ma- 
jority appeared to be merely spectators; unwil- 


The erowd around the Pennsylvania Hall at 
the time of the destruction of the building, must 
have comprised from twenty-five to thirty thous- 
and men, generally respectable and well-dressed, 
and determined almost to a man, to protect from 
interruption the immediate agents in the de- 


sided, and trust that the peace of the city wil] | at eight o’clock, P. M., within a stone’s throw of the 
t be farther disturbed | hall, and before they commenced business, they spent a 
oe OS ee oe : | season in prayer. The supplications were earnest, for 
trig 2 (threats had been uttered that the private house at which 

The following notice from the Inquirer of} they were assembled would be attacked. Oh, how pre- 


Saturday, is closely connected with the subject | cious did prayer appear, and how sweet to Jean upon an 


ling, by any movement whatever, either to in-| struction of the building. The whole affair 
crease the existing or provoke further excitement. | took place without unnecessary violence or 
The firemen were perfectly self-possessed ; and| noise. The firemen seemed fully to participate 
took especial pains to protect and save the sur-| in the feelings of the assembled populace, and 
rounding property. This was a task of great) though the surrounding houses were completely 
difficulty, but one in which, as we believe, they | protected, not a drop of water fell upon the 
proved fully successful. Torrents of water de-| building devoted to destruction. 

scended ; and as fast as the strength of one body | i fe 

of men gave way, their places were instantly | From the Enquirer of Saturday morning. 
supplied by another. | It seems that the work of destruction was 
We saw several colored persons in the out-| planned and consummated in the most deliber- 
skirts of the crowd ; but as far as our observa-| ate manner. The Mayor wason the ground at 
tion extended, no effort was made to molest an early hour, at the head of a party of the Po- 
them. We are told, however, that several were | Jice. He locked the door and took the key of 
driven from the ground. The fire raged furi- the Hall, and enjoined peace and goed order 
ously until all the wood work of the building | upon the multitude that was rapidly assembling. 
was destroyed. The roof fell in about 10 o'clock; | He was replied to mildly but firmly at fist, and 
and as the flames subsided, the throng gradually | on attempting to arrest one of the most active 
dispersed. At 11 o'clock, Pennsylvania Hall | of the crowd, several of the police officers were 
was a mass of ruins, the walls alone erect and! knocked down, and the offending party rescued. 
standing, and the noise, bustle and confusion |{t was soon apparent that the police force 
incident to such an occurrence became grad-' which had been collected for the oecasion, was 
ually more subdued, as the hour of midnight | totally inadequate to the crisis; and by half 
approached. The only accident that we! past eight, there seemed to be no opposition 
heard of, was one caused by an engine which | whatever to the movements of the besiegers. 
running over a fireman, fractured his leg. He | ‘The Mayor himself received a blow on the back 
was carried off on a board by a number of citi-| (rom a bludgeon or stone, and was very uncere- 
zens. We need scarcely add, that the condition | ;oniously hustled through the crowd. Col. 
of the residents in the immediate neighborhood, | Watmouch, the High Sheriff, was also present; 
and especially at the commencement of the oc-; but his efforts to prevent the catastrophe were 
currence, was alarming and painful in the ex-| pot a whit more successful. He arrested sev- 
treme. eral individuals; but they were speedily torn 





of the riots. 
‘To prevent misrepresentation, the Executive 


| Almighty arm. Soon several gentlemen rushed into 
| the room and informed us that the Hall was in flames, 
}and the fire rapidly spreading in our direction; we de- 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

In addition to the preceding accounts, we 
have reports through private channels, that the 
firemen were themselves indisposed to perform 
their duties. 


iin from his grasp; the persons standing by, refus- 


ing to co-operate with the public officer. The 
Col. was also treated with very litle ceremony, 
and soon found it wholly impossible to resist 
the current. These efforts at preventing the 
destruction of property, having been successful- 





It is stated that they would not play a drop ly resisted, the crowd, or rather the chief actors 
of water upon the doomed building, but made/in the scene, proceeded more deliberately to 
use of every exertion to prevent the extension | work. 
of the conflagration. | The doors of the Hall were forced by scant- 

As an indication of the feeling that prevailed, | ling, planks, and hatchets obtained for the pur- 
it is said that the house of a poor widow adjoin-| pose, and a party of thirty or forty men and 
ing having been injured to the amount of some) boys rushed into the building. ‘Two unsuccess- 
fifty doliars, a collection for her benefit was set ful attempts were made to produce conflagration. 
on foot,and money collected to the amount of; The third, however, was more effectual. The 
four hundred and seventy dollars. | window blinds were torn down and broken into 

The immediate cause of this popular out- fragments, piled together in the centre of the 
break is said to have been the ridiczlous and room, and in connection with a portion of the 
ostentatious amalgamation of colors in Chesnut) furniture of the Speaker’s platform, were soon 
street, during the hours of fashionable promena-} kindled into a blaze. This was further increas- 
ding. ; jed by the gas pipes which were torn from the 

Whites and blacks, arm-in-arm, were throng- | walls, placed in the ricinity of the wood work, 
ing the streets by scores, whereat the populace| and fired. In the course of half an hour from 
became greatly excited. ithe time an entrance was effected, the building 

Such a course on their part was exactly cal-| was wrapped in flames; and tke multitude 
culated to create a popular commotion. The! without looked passively on, apparently unwil- 
result is fearful—and deeply disgraceful to the | !ing to disturb the movements of those who 
country. |were participating in this lamentable work.— 
rey |The firemen were soon there in all their 

From the U. S. Gazette of Saturday morning. {strength ; their apparatus in good condition, and 

Pennsyivania Hatt.—Immense numbers of their every movement admirably adapted to pre- 
persons were gathered in the neighborhood of | vent the destruction of the surrounding property. 
Pennsylvania Hall during the whole of yester-| Not a single pipe, however. was directed to- 








day, discussing by pairs or in groups the con-| wards the Pennsylvania Hall. That building 
duct of those concerned in the destruction of the| was consigned to its fate; and cracked and 
building, or the kind of provocation which led | blazed with undiminished fury. The adjoining 
to, without justifying, the violation of the laws houses were deluged with water; and on ex- 
of the land. jamining the ruins yesterday morning, we were 
The once beautiful building presents now | surprised to discover that scarcely a shingle on 
nothing but the walls and masonic work ; and/the roofs of the adjacent houses was scorched. 
much of the granite that constituted the base-! As to the immediate actors in this scene, it is 
ment of the front is ruined by the action of the! almost impossible to give any thing like a defi- 
fire. Early yesterday morning, boys were seen| nite account. They were doubtless few in 
risking their necks among the ruins, in order to! number, and confined principally, as we presume, 
seize upon and carry off the pieces of iron, long| to ages between 17 and 21. 
bolts, parts of the gas pipes, &c. | It is said that the only organised band distin- 
We did not learn that violence was attempted | guishable, consisted of a party of about twenty, 
to any persons on Thursday night, nor to any | drest in white shirts over their clothes, a band 
premises but those destroyed. “|round their waists, and chiefly provided with 
3 laxes. This we have from a neighbor living 
From the National Gazette of Friday evening. pemes the Hall, and who saw the whole affuir ; 
The riot of Thursday night—the certain se-| and particularly noted the party above deserib- 
quence of the riot of Wednesday night, termi- ed. Several citizens pushed into the Hall at 
nated less disastrously than we anticipated un-| 2” early hour, and endeavored to prevent the 
der the circumstance. When the sovereign fulfilment of the designs of the incendiaries. 
people begin by breaking windows, they gen-| They were first told quietly to retire, and on 
erally end by breaking bones, but happily on/ Tesisting were either knocked down or forced 
this occasion, they were content with hurling! from the building. W ith the exception of these 
the torch without wielding theclub. We have | occurrences and acts of violence, all was — 
to record the violent destruction of the Penn-| paratively orderly without, if indeed, order could 
sylvania Hall. The city was delivered over, be said at all to characterise the perpetration of 
last night to the tender mercies of a mob, and| such a deed. No quarrels took place, and with 
therefore we may be thankful that the affair 2” occasional murmur of discontent and dissat- 
ended with the loss of property without the loss/ isfaction, the multitude seemed to consider the 
of life. Open incendiarism and murder go gen- | thing as a matter of course, or at least to be sat- 
erally hand in hand—but they were separated | isfied that it had gone too far to be successfully 
last night, no thanks to the Police, which we resisted. We have little to add. A more com- 
must be permitted to say was wholly remiss in plete wreck than the building now exhibits, 
its duty. There was collected outside of the could scarcely be conceived. It is entirely gut- 
Hall during the afternoon, a number of persons, ted—the walis alone standing—and parts of 
and the crowd gradually increased as night ap-| even these seem tottering to their fall. 
proached. The Mayor at an early hour went he 
to the premises and locked the door, to prevent| Temperance Haxtt.—A number of females, 
a discussion which was actually designed to| delegates to the abolition convention which as- 
take place in the evening. Nothing more than|sembled in the Pennsylvania Hall, assemb!ed 
this, we are told, was done to save the honor of|this morning at the Temperance Hall in the 
the city, and assert the majesty of the laws.| North Liberties. They were, however, denied 
Legal interference walked in at the eleventh| admission by the proprietors of the Hall. One 
hour, to be ousted by the mob at the twelfth.|of the ladies then addressed the assemblage, 





Committee of the Temperance Hall will state | cided to proceed with our business, which we did until 
that they have given no authority, either direct- | the mob so filled the street, that our friends again re. 
ly or indirectly, for the use of the saloon for any | ested us to disperse. In the course of an hour, we 


boliti it detent dim emt | weal | were able tu return to our homes. Ihave not heard 
abolition meeting, during the preset *| what the mob did afterwards, but it is certain that the 


Ralph Smith called at the store of the treasurer, | hall is in ashes, and all the papers in the Anti-Slavery 
and ascertained that the Hall was not rented, | office burned, or scattered. This morning the business 


and then went to the Janitor and told him that!committee are to have another meeting, and we shall 


he had enoaced the Hall; and the Hall was} then determine what todo. The Lord is on our side, 
oop : P /and we are not afraid. The colored people have be- 


used on Wednesday, without any authority for) yayed nobly. 
an abolition meeting. The treasurer had no in-| Ever your affectionate daughter. 
terview with Ralph Smith, and if he had, he} ns : 
would have refused the saloon for the meeting.| he following is the special charge by Judge 
This morning a crowd assembled at the Hall| Todd to the Grand Jury delivered on Friday, 
for the purpose of attending an adjourned meet-| jn which he refers to the disgraceful outrages 
ing, and the committee explained to them that! committed by the mob in Philadelphia: 
they could not use the Hall under any circum-| 
stances. 
This statement is due to the character of the 
Hall and the Committee. 
OSMON REED, 
JOHN T. SMITH, 
WM WORRELL, 


Committee of the Temperance Hall.’ 


| Gentlemen of the Grand Jury — 

| A transaction has taken place in our city, that has not 
| only degraded and lowered, but has given conclusive 
| demonstration that the laws, unless vindicated, are no 
| longer adequate to the protection of the citizen. Our 
| property, our reputation, eur liberties and our lives are 
| no longer secure. 

We are, it would seem, at the mercy of a mob. That 
| city, Which has been the pride of my heart—that coun- 
The Inquirer says :-— | try, which on account of its institutions and laws, [have 

: . | almost idolized, have, by the doings of the last twenty. 

‘We may add, that several hundred persons! four hoars, had their fair fame tarnished. Our institu- 
attended the Temperance Hall yesterday, with | tions and our laws have been trampled on and con- 
the object of listening to lectures ; and on find-|'emned. We, even in the temple of Justice, are mere 


° ° aes }tenants "e, rorst fi s 

ling that they could not gain admission, one of | °"?"'S by Watievence. The meee weenve os gn ag 
~ <a d yr erage | are not wanting men, apparently respectable, who de- 

the party, a lemaie, commenced an address 10 | fend and justify these outrages. I do not intend to no- 


the streets. The Mayor of the District, Mr. | tice the excuses offered. 1 will only say that I have 
Conrad, informed her that sucha proceeding | heard none that is consistent with law, or will stand be- 
would unquestionably lead to a disturbance of | fore that dread tribunal where all must answer. What 


i . : ithe end of these things wi 3 8 
the public peace; at the same time observing | e things will be, or who may be the next 


victim, God only knows. My object, however, is not to 
that, unless she ceased her harangue, he would ' declaim on this subject, but to call your attention to an 
feel it his duty to commit her. Shortly after, evil that the outrages of last night has occasioned. 
the party dispersed.’ The walls of the late beautiful Hall, now a ruin, still 
= ae eect 4 rego be dangerous, particular- 

; x ‘ y the gable wall next Sixth street. 
The following is the law under which the! ”] have been requested by the Mayor, Attorney Gen- 


proprietors of Pennsylvania Hall claim an in- | eral and others, to call your attention to this matter, and 
demnity from the city : request you to go and view the premises, and make 


‘ ‘ such prese “nt as in your opinion the situation of 

Act of Assembly of 16th of June of 1836. the aft gal ths eadity of toe fr ott will require. 

Section 36.—That in case any dwelling house 

or other building or property, real or personal, The city of Brotherly Love has been kept in 
shall be injured or destroyed within the said/a pretty considerable ferment for two or three 
city and county of Philadelphia, in consequence days past, by the presence of the General As- 
of any mob or riot therein, at an election or atisembly of the Presbyterian Church, who had 
any other time, it shall be lawful for the owner | some tough questions to settle; and especially 
thereof, or his agent, to apply, if in the county,!by the sudden appearance of a Petticoat Con- 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions, and if in the! vention, black and white, assembled from parts 
city, to the Mayor’s Court, who shall thereupon! unknown. Then there was the dedication of 
appoint six disinterested persons, who shall be! Agitation Hall in which the Convention held 
sworn or affirmed, to ascertain and report the their sittings. Such was the occupancy of the 
amount of said loss, and also whether the said | Hall on the day previous to its destruction; we 
owner had any immediate or active participa-| mean it was oceupied by the Petticoat Conven- 
tion in said mob or riot, and on such report be-| tion ; and on the evening previous, three women, 
ing made, and the fact that the owner had no} besides Wm. Lloyd Garrison, held forth toa 
such participation being ascertained, and the re-|rery promiscuous assembly of 3000 persons. 
port being confirmed, on an examination of law! Now we suppose it would be highly improper 
and fact by said Court, the said report and con: | for us to express any doubt, whether such con- 
firmation shall be certified to the County Com-| duct is becoming the modesty which ought to 
missioners, who shall forthwith draw their war- belong to the female sex—and which does be- 
rant on the Treasury for the amount so award-/long to a good part of them,—for we have 
ed, which warrant shall be duly paid by the | Jearned by experience, that any disapprobation, 
Treasurer. _ eal the slightest, of the conduct of the Aboli- 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. lionists, in a time of excitement against them, 
We have to record another of those atrocities | !§ interpreted into a direct encouragement of the 
which spring from the disposition prevailing | mo. For ourselves, we disapprove both of the 
among a part of the community to set itself up} mob and the ceases <u, We do not say we 
as a licenser of speech, to prescribe what topics | disapprove of the two things equally; for they 
shall be discussed in public, and enforce its de- do not exactly admit of comparison. ‘An open 
cisions by threats and violence. On Wednes- violaticn of the decencies and proprieties of life, 


day an assembly of females, from different parts | !8 NOt in all respects so bad as burning a house ; 
of the Union, among whom were some respecta- | Yet it is so bad, and productive of so much mise 
ble ladies from this city, assembled to hear a| Chief, that the perpetrators, especially if women, 
lecture on the subject of abolition, at the ‘Penn- | Ought to hide their heads with shame. Really, 
sylvania Hail,’ a building recently opened in| We have fallen upon beautiful times, when white 
Philadelphia for scientific and political discus. | dandies with spectacles, and black wenches,— 
sions and lectures, including the discusion of and black dandies and white wenches,—imust 
the slavery question. A mob gathered around | Show themselves off in our most public prome- 
the building, broke the windows, and followed | »ades, walking armin arm; and in our church- 
the assembly, on their retiring, with cries of in-|€8, Mingled like the squares on a checquer 
sult. On the day following, the mob again as-| board; and when women, (O that the Apostle 
sembled and set fire to the building. aul would come among us,) with more brass 
We give below several extracts from the|than men can readily command, are seen hold- 
Philadelphia papers, from which it will appear|i™g forth to large promiscuous assemblies, or 
that the Mayor and the civil authorities, on | travelling hundreds of miles to meet in Uon- 
whom it was incumbent to prevent the commis-| vention !!—Jour. of Commerce. 
sion of these disorders. were guilty of conduct 
which they may take the choice of hearing call-| The Terrible Riot in Philadelphia describes 
ed dastardly and pusillanimous to the last de- a heart-sickening violation of jaw, for which the 
gree, or else treacherous to the public peace, | perpetrators deserve severe punishment—no 
and faithless to their duty and their oaths. Aj conduct on the part of the indisereet and fanati- 
proper display of firmness, and suitable prepar-| cal zealots who caused it, can be offered ax any 
ations for protecting those who were assailed in| justification—cvery violator of the laws should 
their legal and constitution rights, might have | be held up to execration, and made to suffer a 
preserved order. and prevented the outrages and just penalty for his offence—yet we have not 
crimes which have disgraced their city. The|language to express our disgust at the course 
Mayor, however, appears to have contented of the abolitionists, who are trying to gain eclat 
himself with enjoining the abolitionists to fore-| by provoking a persecution which we believe 
go their appointed meeting on Thursday even- they desire for the sake of the notoriety it con- 
ing, after which he allowed the mob to work its| fers. The headstrong Garrison is a worse 
own will unrestrained. We shudder in tracing} slave to his morbid ambition, than any negro in 
the consequences which must have flowed from | Louisiana is to the will of his master. He ha- 








| 




















the brutalized state of feeling evinced by the|rangued the meeting in the Hall in the day 
late outrage, had the meeting taken place.| time, and with regret we add, a Mrs. Maria W. 
That assembly of defenveless females—persons} Chapman, of Boston, was also among the speak- 
If it be trve, as stated, that after the ad- 





parties of them intermingled with 4, 
de bla 


and promenaded the streets, we ay. 0 a 
ished at the excitement produced ie the «. 
mind at this unbecoming defiance of, 
ion of nine-tenths of the inhabitants of py?” 
* Ehilado', 


phia.— Boston Merning Pest. 





The Philadelphia papers contain a... 
the destruction by fire, in that city, oy yy. 
day evening last, of a large and (os wR 
recently erected by the abolitionis: 
‘Pennsylvania Hail.’ Tt appears the: , 
tion of abolitionists from several of +, \ 
and Middle States, and compos “d ca 
women of all colors, had assembled j, P 
phia, for the purpose, among other 4): 
dedicating the new Hall, ‘ 
For a day or two previous to the »., 
tion, the members of the conyenio, 
women, paraded the city with ostentariy 
biting the spectacle of blacks and whi. 
and women—perambulating arm jy oy, 
the most public streets. This created ... 
citement and ill-will on the part of 
and had the effect to stimulate the go), , 
mit the lawless acts which ensued. 
Whatever may be the public ss: 
gard to the institution of slavery, ang | 
much it may be opposed to mele gya 
violence of any sort, the conduct of the » 
of the convention appears to ; 7 
disapprobation of intelligent ; 

sort of propriety in women wap) 
from State to State, preaching yy 
Their duties are circumscribed hy 4 
circle, and they appear to the bes: , 

j home, or under ‘the protection of thoj,) 
fathers or guardians, when abroyd 4 
still less of decency and modesty jy, y 
men perambulating public ete. 
jowl, with blacks, or in addressing 
meetings anywhere. Even under such 
stances, however, we would discoyns 
mobs, and all sorts of violence, prefory, 
leave the offenders against propriety, to 1 
ification of their own Vicious tastes aud pr. 
sities. Nevertheless, inasmuch as jt «|. 
known, that such exhibitions are caley 
|rouse the angry passions of the mob, ee 
thus attempt to browbeat public opinion ¥ 
be discountenanced, as violators of the yy! 
peace. The misguided and rash peo; ~ . 
go about the country on missions of this |i 
are not the most suitable characters to eq), 
public opinion to any beneficial conclusion... 
Their operations tend to rivet, more firmly. j 
bonds of slavery, and to defer EMancipation to, 
more remote period. Meantime, every {- 
to good order will deprecate the resort wy 
lence, which has caused the destruction of yy 
Hall.— Boston Centinel and Gazette. 


From the Centinel and Gazette 
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It 1s perfectly evident to every consilor: 
mind, thatthe interference of the aboli ite 
on the slavery question, has been a eure w the 
slaves—it has been an Injury to their cause, 
which half a century to come cannot repair, and 
the blacks are beginning to entertain the syy 
opinion; the moral sense of the commoniy js 
opposed to these fanatics, and it is times) 
should cease to excite these bursts of the poly 
will. Instead of levying contributions on igue 
rant but well meaning people, for the supper 
a lazy set of tract publishers, anti-slavery 
nacs, and canting missionaries, let them ; 
show their honesty, by handing over their men 
ey to aid the Colonization Society—who \n 
done more to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, and to aid them in the means of fina 
emancipation, than all the anti-slavery socie 
in the world. We condemn all mobs—the pub- 
lic should frown upon every thing of the kind, 
aud aid the authorities to support them—but let 
the public indignation full upon all those whi 
are the sole cause of all the riots, burnin 
murders, which have thus far disgraced the 
country. C 





We cannot, on reading the accounts, see that 
the course of the Abolitionists conld result 
any thing else. If people insist upon outraging 
all decency and the proper courtesies of hile, 
they cannot expect any thing else than to create 
a riot.—Boston Courier. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia, during th la 
riot, fell into the same mistaken policy 
has characterized nearly all his cotemporares 
in like cases. He first tampered with th 
by requiring the occupants of the Hall to: 

; up the keys. There is never any tru 

ina mob, until there is a want of cours: 
hibited by those who endeavor to suppres" 
| Had the Mayor gathered round him twenty 
olute men-—and in so large a city as Phi! 
phia, we should suppose that number of per 
might be found willing to maintain the uv 

of the law—and sent good * leaden messen: 
among the rabble upon their first refusal to dis 
perse, they would have scattered like frightenes 
rats from a sinking ship. In this way the m 
at Providence was dispersed, and we hear! 
more of lawless gatherings in that place. 

It is a glorious reflection, however, that ! 
city and county of Philadelphia are obliged" 
law to repay all the damages occasi« ned by! 
destruction of the building. Let the propre 
rebuild it over again as often as the sover 
mob burn it down, and if for no better mo! 
than to get rid of heavy taxes, the citizens 
rally at last in defence of the richt.—Boston 
Times. 











The PhiladIphia Riot.—We have 
all the details concerning this shatse!u! @ . 
furnished by the Philadelphia papers. This 
outrage, like all others of its class, deserves 
strongest reprobation, without any 
whatever to the nonsensical, and we believe!" 
nlous stories, that are told by way 
We have been surprised and shock 
general tone of the newspaper press. 08 WO" 
at other indications of the public opine” ta 
subject. neral « 
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Since the elevation of G 
son to the Presidency, and the Rei: 
Proseription and Club and Pistol Law, int 
by his precept and example, the more < 
the country has been tending downwe 
headlong pace. Obedience to ‘aw, 4" 


] +f r 


preservation of order, have !os 


not ‘| rror 


nee ¢ 


high place in the scale of civie virtues, 2b% 

! m . ‘ » rece 

jcounts of violence and outrage # “i 
Salem Ga: 


| with daily increasing toleration.— 

Riot and Arson. We regret very ™" 
learn by the Philadelphia papers, that moo * 
has got the ascendency in that fair city , 
thata most disgraceful outrage has been cP" 
ted, in defiance of all opposition from tbe ba 
authorities. An elegant and expensive 
erected for the discussion of subjects. ” 
immoral nature, has been destroyed. 
deep, and we fear indelil'e stain, has thus 
cast upon the character of our countryme! 
Mercantile Journal. 

18th of Fifth mo., half past 7 o'clock. P re 
sylvania Hall is in ashes! The beaut!’ 
ple consecrated to liberty, has been 0% 
smoking sacrifice to the demon of save'y: 
the heart of this city a flame has cone a m 
heaven. It will be seen fromm Maive ©" 
gia. In its red and Jurid light. men WO 
more clearly than ever the black abomi’. | 
of the fiend at whose instigation 1 > )'" 

We have no time for comment. Le' 
horrent deed speak for itself. Let al me” , 
by what a frail tenure they hold prope’) “a 
life ina land overshadowed by the cure - 











thus bee 
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belonging to that sex which the customs of pd be 
civilized countries protect from insult and offence 


dresses in the Hall by the men and women, 


slavery. —Pennsylvania Freeman. 
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